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For “'Phe Friend.” 
Geography of China. 
(Concluded from page 162.) 

~The mineral productions of China are.as 
‘amerous as those of the most favored coun- 
jies. In the extent, variety, and quality of 
8 coal beds, which are distributed through 
very province, it ranks second only to the 
“nited States. The number of localities where 
‘on ores are found is very great. Through 
ae western provinces there extend immense 
posits of salt, from which during centuries 
ast the saline waters have been obtained by 
“tesian wells of great depth. Gold, silver, 
»pper, tin, lead, quicksilver and zinc, are 
ventioned by Chinese geographical authori- 
ses as occurring and being worked at many 
ints throughout the empire. Every pro- 
“nce has an inexhaustible supply of marble 
ad other ornamental rocks, while at several 
ints large mountains of decomposed granite 
urnish kaolin, the basis of the porcelain 
nanufacture. 
- In the mountains of the southwest we enter 
“ready upon the East Indian district of pre- 
sous stones. | 
_ Before closing this very brief sketch of the 
thysical geography of the country, I may be 
sardoned for glancing at the highways which 
erm the principal routes of travel and com- 
merce between the different provinces. Chief 
mong these are the three great rivers, the 
‘loang Ho, Yangtz’ keiang, and the Si Ho. 
Jpon these and many of their tributaries, 
/ommerce is carried on by countless flat-bot- 
med boats, between one hundred and three 
‘undred tons burthen. Smaller boats drain 
ine trade of the country almost from the head 
vaters of all the smaller tributaries. All these 
ah are propelled by the large butterfly sail, 
vhich admits of running very close to the wind. 
m addition to this they are moved by sculls, by 
ioling, and especially by tracking along the 
ore. Thus nature has provided the means 
f bringing the productions of the three great 

sins of the north, the middle, and the south, 
» the ocean, the great highway of the world. 
sut the seas of the China coast are dangerous 
yy reason of their storms, rocks and pirates, 


‘Ommunication between the north and the 


south. Thus trade has long been carried on 
between Canton and the valley of Yangtz, by 
ascending the Peh Kiang to the Nanling 
mountains, and after portaging across these, 
descending either the Siang river through 
Hunan, or the Kan river through Kiangsi. 

The products of the extreme south, as well 
as those of the upper and middle Yangtz, find 
their way to the far north through the great 
central market of Hankau, by ascending the 
Han river through Hupeh, portaging into the 
system of the Hoang Ho, ascending this and 
its tributary the Fan river, through Shansi, 
and thence being packed on animals to the 
market of Kalgaw, a gate of the great wall, 
and the chief distributing point for central 
Asia, Siberia and Russia. This is the route 
taken by the famous caravan teas. 

But the most important highway connect- 
ing the north with the south was, until lately, 
the imperial canal. This connected the waters 
of the Peiho, and through these the capital, 
Peking, with the waters of the Yellow river, 
the Yangtz’, and the streams of the province 
of Cheh-kiang. Running more than six hun- 
dred miles, the whole length of the great 
plain, it served the double purpose of offering 
a safe route for large ships, and of draining 
the products of the most densely peopled area 
in the world. 

These are the great highways of trade, 
which have long served the commercial wants 
of this productive and populous land. It be- 
comes a question of very high importance, as 
to how far steamboats can be substituted for 
the present sailing craft, and to what extent 
the configuration of the country is adapted to 
the construction of great trunk lines of rail- 
way. 3 

For several years river steamers of the 
largest class, have run regularly upon the 
Yangtz’ as far as Hankau, over seven hundred 
miles from the sea. 

With the exception of the rapids between 
Hupeh and Sz’chuen, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the carrying of steam navigation to the 
extreme west of the empire. These rapids 
are all short, with great depth of water, and 
could without much difficulty be overcome. 
It is probable that the larger tributaries of 
the Yangtz’ could be navigated by steamboats 
similar to those plying on our western waters. 

With regard to the Yellow river, we know 
little beyond the fact that it is a large and 
turbulent stream, second only to the Yangtz’ 
in size, and that it probably has a more rapid 
descent in its middle course than the latter. 
Still there can hardly be a question that its 
entire course across the great plain, and pos- 
sibly as far as the province of Kansah, is 
navigable for steamboats. 

The valleys of the great rivers offer the 
most perfect routes for opening railway com- 
munication between the west and the east. 


circumstance which has led to an extensive, The cities of Peking in the north, and Canton 
se of more tedious but safer inland routes of in the south, could be connected by a remark- 


ably direct line of railway. From Peking to 


the Yangtz’ river this would be a perfectly 
level route, traversing the productive and 
densely peopled great plain. From the Yangtz’ 
it would ascend the Kan river by an easy 
grade, and descend the Peh Kiang after over- 
coming the Nanling, the only watershed re- 
quiring to be passed throughout its length. 

The amount of steam traffic by rail and 
water which China is capable of supporting 
is so great that estimates of its extent would 
seem fabulous. Indeed, this capacity is about 
that which a population of four hundred and 
fifty millions would induce upon that portion 
of the United States lying east of the Missis- 
sippi river. 

The ocean is not the only great highway 
by which China is approached. From early 
times the “ Middle Kingdom” has held inter- 
course with the remotest parts of Asia. Several 
land routes connect her with Corea and the 
Amoor river, and through this with eastern 
Siberia, Kamschatka, and the northern is- 
lands of Japan. By these routes the Chinese 
obtain the rich furs of the northeast in return 
for tea, tobacco, and textile fabrics, This in- 
tercourse is of very ancient date, and has 
made a trading people out of some of the 
nomad tribes of the Amoor, who are now the 
middlemen between the civilized Chinese, and 
the wild hunters and fishermen of Siberia and 
the northern Pacific. 

Further west, two great caravan routes 
connect the markets of China with those of 
Siberia. One of these, leaving Keveighun, 
supplies all central and western Mongolia. 
The other, starting from the great market 
town Kalgan, crosses the plateau of Tartary 
to Mainochin and Kiachta, where it connects 
with the postal and commercial highway 
which extends through the principal cities of 
Siberia to the great market towns of Tiumen 
in Tobolsk, and of Niznei-novgorod, the seat 
of the ancient annual fair, and the eastern 
terminus of the European railroad system. 
This is the route followed by the caravan 
teas which are transported across Tartary on 
camels, and through Siberia on sleighs. Itis 
a remarkable fact that, although the Russians 
pay for their tea chiefly in silver, it can be 
delivered at St. Petersburg by this overland 
route from Hankau, on the Yangtz’, at a less 
cost than the same tea shipped at Hankau 
in a vessel, would take it by sea to the same 
destination. 

Other great caravan routes connect northern 
China with the extreme west of Asia. Under 
the brilliant reign of the Han dynasty, nearly 
two thousand years ago, these routes were 
the greatest highways of commerce in the 
world, connecting the most powerful empires 
of the east and the west—China and Rome— 
and between these the then flourishing coun- 
tries of Central Asia. 

During the reign of the Mongol dynasty, 
when all of continental Asia and much of 
Rurope was under the rule of the descendants 
of Genghis Khan, these routes were all open, 
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thronged with caravans and armies, and stud- 
ded with relay houses for postal couriers. 
Where Marco Polo could then travel in safety, 
even a Chinaman could now pass only at the 
risk of life, while to a European the journey 
would be next to impossible. The advance 


of Russian power in Central Asia is fast open- 
ing up that region, and we may reasonably 
hope that in a few years those interesting 
countries will be accessible to explorations 
and commerce. 


For “The Friend.” 
The following is an epistle from Daniel 
Wheeler to Friends of York Quarterly Meet- 
ing: 
. Near Petersburg, First month 25th, 1832. 
Under a renewed sense of the Lord’s mani- 
fold and tender mercies, which, to His praise 
and to His glory be it spoken, have compassed 
us about “as with a shield,” since we last saw 
each other ; my soul feels bound thus to recog- 
nize the good hand that has led us, and to 
salute my dear brethren and sisters, in a feel- 
ing of that love which cannot change: earnest- 
ly desiring that “grace, mercy, and peace, 
from God the Father, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ, may be multiplied to them,” causing 


the hearts of the faithful to rejoice,—and joy, 
gladness, and thanksgiving to abound amongst 
them. 

Although far separated from each other as 
to the outward, yet such is the glorious privi- 
lege of the least living member of the true 
church universal, that nothing can separate, 
or prevent us from standing fast in the one 
Holy Spirit, striving together in one mind, 
for the faith of the gospel ;” “ till we all come 
in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” For assuredly, my beloved friends, 
a day of trial is approaching, yea, hastening 
upon the nations, when nothing short of an 
individual heartfelt knowledge of Him, in 
whom we profess to believe, will stand un- 


shaken by the storm. 

Great is the solicitude I feel on behalf of 
our highly favored religious Society, that it 
may be preserved immovable upon this its 
ancient and sure foundation, Jesus Christ— 
“Christ in you the hope of glory;” which 
never did, and never will, fail those who in 
simplicity believe, and faithfully build there- 
on, nothing doubting. By diligently main- 
taining the watch in that holy light, bestowed 
in redeeming love on every individual of the 
human race, the snares of the insidious adver- 
sary, although laid in the most insinuating 
manner, will be detected and broken; the 
specious guise of a false religion itself will be 
penetrated. This has assuredly slain its thou- 
sands, who, dazzled and distracted by crea- 
turely activity and excitement, have thus been 
corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ. 
“Watch ye therefore, and pray always; that 
ye may be accounted worthy to escape all 
these things that shall come to pass, and to 
stand before the Son of man.” Blessed and 
holy injunction,—never out of season,—never 
more needed! 

We may feel lamentably conscious of un- 
worthiness, weakness, and incapacity from 
our manifold backslidings, to come up “to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty,” or to 
unveil the subtle workings of the mystery of 
iniquity to the sight of others. These feelings 
are painful ; and how great is the need of cir- 


cumspection under them, lest in the impa- 
tience of our spirits, heightened as this too 
often is, by the ill-advised example and coun- 
sel of those about us, we should attempt to 
stay the ark with unsanctified and unauthor- 
ized bands; or lest we should countenance to 
our own condemnation willings and runnings, 
on the part of those with whom we may stand 
connected, which, however specious in them- 
selves, nevertheless contribute most essen- 
tially and insidiously to promote the kingdom 
of anti-christ, already alas! extensive in the 
earth. 

Frequently am I brought under appalling 
apprehensions for us, as a people, sought out 
and chosen of the Lord: for had we followed 
the footsteps of our honorable predecessors in 
religious profession, who bore the burden and 
heat of a day of deep suffering in the faithful 
support, in their original brightness, of those 
principles, which they transmitted to us,—the 
spiritual beauty of the gospel church might 
have shone forth even through ‘us, with a 
splendor which the different professors of the 
christian name, could neither have gainsayed 
nor resisted. And it is awfully impressed on 
my mind, I might almost say, it is given me 
awfully to believe, that if the “ world, and the 
things of the world,” which “are not of the 
Father,” had not stolen away our hearts from 
His love, the glad tidings of that gospel, which 
is indeed “ the power of God unto salvation,” 
would, long ere this, have been proclaimed in 
remote, in heathen portions of the habitable 
globe, by instruments raised up from amongst 
us, duly prepared and clothed with the true 
baptizing authority of the Lord Jesus; whose 
“inheritance is the heathen, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth his possession.” He 
alone can endue his messengers with “power 
from on high,” in His name to open the eyes 
of the spiritually,blind, to turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God. Mark, then, the awful consequences 
of our short-comings as a people; and let us 
tremble, lest God should visit our iniquity 
upon us; and the awful language should be 
sounded in our ears: —“ The kingdom of God 
shall be taken from you, and given to a na- 
tion or people bringing forth the fruits there- 
of.” “Watch ye, therefore,” and remember, 
“and pray always;” for “the time is come 
that judgment must begin at the house of 
God;” what then “shall the end be of them 
that obey not the gospel of God ?” 

« Fear, and the pit, and the snare are upon 
thee, O! inhabitant of the earth!” from{which 
nothing but a Saviour’s all-powerful arm, 
can extricate and deliver. All are involved 
in the momentous consequences; yet it is an 
individual work, and admits of no delay. 
Then, dear Friends of every age and of every 
class, let us hasten to it in earnest: let us 
“humble ourselves under the mighty hand of 
God,” even to the state of little children ; and 
turn inward to His pure unflattering witness, 
which cannot deceive, or be deceived. Let 
us accomplish a diligent search, and patiently 
examine how far those indispensable cond1- 
tions are submitted to on our part, without 
which none can follow the blessed Jesus. 
Where is that self-denial, and the daily cross 
He enjoins? Are we denying ourselves those 
gratifications of time and sense, which nourish 
sin, and keep alive in us the evil propensities 
of fallen nature? Have we taken up that 
daily cross, and offered all to Him, “ who died 
for us and rose again?” It is not giving up 


this or that particular thing that will suffice: 
a full surrender of the will must be made to 
him, “whose right it is to reign.” Let none 


plead for disobedience in what they may think } 


little things, on the ground of their being so. 
If such they really are, they are the more 
easily parted with; and our tenacity in wish- 
ing to reserve them, assuredly indicates that 
they are of more importance in our practical 
estimation than we may be disposed to allow. 
Let no man deceive himself;—unqualified 
obedience is the necessary condition of disci- 
pleship. Without it we cannot be consistent 
followers of our Lord; and if not followers of 
Him, we cannot serve Him, be where He is, 
nor learn of Him that meekness and lowliness 
of heart, which draw down heavenly bless- 
ings and regard, and which he alone can be- 
stow. 

As the sorrowful declension which has so 
marred the beauty of our religious Society, 
may be traced to departing from this heavenly 
indwelling principle of light, life, and love ; so 
our restoration to primitive purity can only 
be effected by returning unto the Lord with 
full purpose of heart, in the depths of humility 
and self-abasement: yea, my friends, nothing 
less than this will do. We must deny ourselves 
take up our daily cross, and follow Him, who 
is “holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from 
sinners, and made higher than the heavens ;” 
even mighty to save, and to deliver; and who 
will deliver out of every distress the soul that 
in sincerity seeketh Him. : 

Come brother—come sister—come all my 
dear friends; let no earthly consideration 
whatever be suffered to hinder this important 
work: for “the night is far spent, the day is 
at hand; let us therefore cast off the works of 
darkness, and let us put on the armor of light;” 
that we may no longer bring forth fruit, 
whereof we are ashamed,—for the end of 
those things is death; but that we may “be 
strong in the Lord, and in the power of His 
might,” to stand against the wiles of the devil. 
“For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places.” Let us “ pray always, with all prayer 
and supplication in the Spirit, watching there- 
unto, with all perséverance ;” striving together 
in one mind for the faith of the gospel, even 
for that faith which worketh by love, puri- 
fieth the heart, and giveth victory over the 
world. Thus shall we indeed be found with 
“our loins girded about, and our lights burn- 
ing, we ourselves like unto men who wait for 
their lord, that when he cometh and knocketh, 
they may open unto him immediately ;” even 
unto Him who said—“ Behold I stand at the 
door and knock; if any man hear my voice 
and open the door, I will come in to him, and 
will sup with him, and he with me.” Then 
“lift up your heads, O ye gates! even lift 
them up ye everlasting doors! and the King 
of glory shall come in. Who is this King of 
glory? The Lord of hosts, He is the King of 
glory.” 

In the love of the gospel, I remain your 
affectionate friend and brother, 

DanreL WHEELER. 


Commerce of the World. —France exports 


wine, brandies, silks, fancy articles, furniture, | 


jewelry, clocks, watches, paper, perfumery, 
and fancy goods generally. 


Italy exports corn, oil, flax, wines, essences, 
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Aye-stuffs, drugs, fine marble, soap, paintings, 
‘engravings, mosaics, and salt. 

Prussia exports linens, woolens, zinc, arti- 
gles of iron, copper and brass, indigo, wax, 
‘hams, musical instruments, tobacco, wine, and 
porcelain. 

' Germany exports wool, woolen goods, linens, 
yrags, corn, timber, iron, lead, tin, flax, hemp, 
wine, wax, tallow, and cattle. 

_ Austria exports mineral, raw and manu- 
factured silk thread, glass, wax, tar, nut gall, 
‘wine, honey, and mathematical instruments. 

England exports cottons, woolens, glass, 
“hardware, cutlery, iron, metallic wares, salt, 
‘coal, watches, tin, silks, and linens. 

Russia exports tallow, flax, hemp, flour, 
iron, copper, linseed, lard, hides, wax, duck, 
cordage, bristles, furs, potash and tar. 

Spain exports wine, brandy, oil, fresh and 
dried fruit, quicksilver, sulphur, salt, cork, 

saffron, anchovies, silks, and woolens. 

China exports tea, rhubarb, musk, ginger, 
borax, zine, silks, cassia, filigree work, ivory 

| ware, lacquered ware and porcelain. 

Turkey exports coffee, opium, silks, drugs, 
gums, dried fruits, tobacco, wines, camel’s 
hair, carpets, shawls, camlets and morocco. 

Hindoostan exports gold and silver, cochi- 
neal, indigo, sarsaparilla, vanilla, jalap, fus- 
tic, Campeachy wood, pimento, drugs and 
dye stuffs. 

Brazil exports coffee, indigo, sugar, rice, 
hides, dried meats, tallow, gold, diamonds and 
other precious stones, gums, mahogany and 

- India rubber. 

West Indies export sugar, molasses, rum, 
‘tobacco, cigars, mabogany, dye wood, coffee, 

pimento, fresh fruits and preserves, wax, gin- 
ger, and other spices. 

Switzerland exports cattle, cheese, butter, 
tallow, dried fruit, linen, silks, velvets, lace, 
jewelry, paper and gunpowder. 

Kast India exports cloves, nutmegs, mace, 
pepper, rice, indigo, gold dust, camphor, ben- 

zine, sulphur, indigo, ivory, rattans, sandal 
wood, zine and nuts. 

United States exports principally agricul- 
tural produce, cotton, tobacco, flour, pro- 

visions of all kinds, lumber, turpentine, and 
wearing apparel. 


Scientific Scraps. 

Poisonous Hosiery.—The “British Medical 
Journal” publishes the following interesting 
note on Arsenic in Aniline Colors from Pro- 
fessor Wanklyn, of the London Institution. 
It indicates clearly enough the source of skin- 
poisoning in magenta-colored socks : . 

“Tt is generally known that some of the old 
crude magenta cake and liquor which was in 
the market some years ago, shortly after the 
first bringing out of the dye, was largely con- 
taminated with arsenic. But it is not gener- 
ally known, even to chemists, that much of 
the beautifully crystallized magenta used to 
consist of arseniate of roseine, being not, pro- 
perly speaking, contaminated with arsenic, 
but actually consisting of an arsenical com- 
pound. In the early part of 1863 (assisted by 
Mr. Robinson, who was my assistant at that 
time,) I made an examination of the beauti- 
fully crystallized magenta which was being 
manufactured in one of the largest coal-tar 
color works in Europe, and found it to be 
arseniate of roseine, apparently chemically 
pure.” 

Sweet principle of Frozen Potatoes. — Dr. 
Adolph Ott has been examining frozen pota- 


toes for the purpose of confirming or disprov- 
ing the truth of the common theory that the 
sweet principle of frozen potatoes is due to 
the conversion of starch into sugar, 
long series of experiments, he concluded that 
this sweet principle was caused, during the 
freezing and thawing, by the sap bursting the 
cell and thus destroying vitality ; at the same 
time decomposition sets in, which, though re- 
tarded by the cold, is not entirely arrested ; 
the more so as at the season most likely to 
freeze, and especially during a snow-storm, 
there abounds that powerful oxidizing agent, 
ozone. 


After a 


The outer portions, no doubt, are first 
attacked by it, and may thus be transformed 
into diastase, a body possessing the power of 
converting a comparatively large quantity of 
starch first into dextrine, and then, at the 
temperature of 140° to 170°, as in the process 
of cooking, into sugar. 

The New Metals.—The “ Boston Journal of 
Chemistry” says: We presume but compara- 
tively few of our readers have had opportuni- 


that atoms of the rarest and most remarkable 
of all the metals—cxsium, rubidium, and lith- 
ium—should be found in this pungent weed ! 
When volatile lithium compounds are heated 
in flame, they impart to it a most magnificent 
crimson tinge; nothing in ordinary pyro- 
techny can compare with it. If one six- 
thousandth part of a grain of lithium be pre- 
sent in a body, the spectroscope shows it 
when it is volatilized, or burned. 

Harmless “Pharaoh’s Serpents.’ —A new 
method of making the chemical toys called 
Pharaoh’s Serpents has been suggested by 
Vorbringer. The black liquor, which results 
as a useless product when coal oil is purified 
with sulphuric acid, is treated with fuming 
nitric acid. The dark-colored resinous mat- 
ter which swims on the surface is then col- 
lected, washed and dried, when it forms a 
yellowish-brown mass, having about the con- 
sistency of sulphur which has been melted 
and poured into water. When this is ignited 
it undergoes such a wonderful increase in 


ties of examining the new metals brought to|bulk that a cylinder 1 inch long will give a 
light by spectrum analysis. The two most|snake about 4 feet in length. 

remarkable, cesium and rubidium, are strik- 
ingly like the metal potassium ; and so greedy 
are they for oxygen, it is necessary to kee s 
them Sb catatents none in pure vp aptthia. Free Instruction of Adult Colored Persons. 
The expense of eliminating these rare and}| The Managers Report:—That the schools 
sparsely disseminated metals is so great that|under their care, were opened as usual, in the 
their cost is marvellously high. A specimen|building on the corner of Raspberry and 
of rubidium in our possession cost us at the|Aurora Streets, on the evening of 5th of Tenth 
rate of more than 7,000 dollars a pound, or one|month, and continued in operation for five 
dollar the grain. These two new. alkaline|months—during which time, an aggregate of 
metals were discovered by Bunsen, a few/325 persons have partaken, in a greater or 
years ago, while experimenting upon some|less degree, of their benefits—to wit : 175 men, 
mineral waters with the spectroscope. By nojand 150 women. These numbers are con- 
other method of analysis could they have been|siderably less than for several years past, for 
discovered. In examining the waters, he ob-| which decline we are unable to give a suffi- 
served some bright lines he had not seen in|cient reason. According to the number en- 
any other alkalies which he had investigated. | tered, the attendance has been about as good 
He felt certain that these lines indicated a|/as usual—the average of the men’s school 
new metal or metals, just as Adams and Le-|being 46, and of the women’s, 36. The largest 
verrier, from the perturbations of the planet|number of men present on any one evening 
Uranus, were convinced of the existence of|was 67, and of women, 63. A considerable 
Neptune. The amount present in the sub- number who entered their names but seldom 
stance examined could not exceed the one-|made their appearance at the schools; but 
thousandth part of a grain; hence, the quan-|many others have been quite regular in their 
tity held in the water was infinitesimal. To|attendance; and have manifested much in- 


Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the Board of 
Managers of the Association of Friends for the 


obtain a manageable quantity, Bunsen evapo. | terest 
rated 40 tons of the Durkheim Spring water, 
and from this vast amount obtained of cesium 
only 105 grains of the chloride, and of rubid- 
ium 135 grains! How few know anything 
of the magnitude of the labors of chemists 
engaged in research! Since the discovery of 
the new metals in the spring-water of Durk- 


heim, they have been found in many other 
springs, in mica and other old Plutonic sili- 
cates ; also, in the ashes of beet-root, tobacco, 
coffee, and grapes. The mineral lepidolite 
contains considerable rubidium, and most of 
the specimens in the hands of chemists were 
obtained from that mineral. We cannot pre- 
dict for the new alkaline metals any very 
great practical use in the arts. 

The other new and interesting metals which 
we find in our collection are lithium, thallium, 
and indium. The first of these is of white 
color, and fuses at 180°. It is the lightest 
metal known, being almost as light as cork. 
Before spectrum analysis was discovered it 
was supposed the lithium salts were very rare; | 
but the. wonderful spectroscope reveals onl 
presence in almost all waters, in milk, tobacco, 


and even in human blood. A very strange’ 
plant is the tobacco-plant. How singular,! 


in learning, and some of them have 
made commendable advancement. The diffi- 
culties many of them overcome to get to 
school, the earnestness with which they en- 
gage in their studies, and the eratitude mani- 
fested for the privilege, are remarkable—and 
should, we think, encourage all who give of 
their time or substance in aid of this work, to 
increased interest and perseverance. 

The schools have been under the care of 
William J. Alsop and Anna R. Cooper, as 
Principals, each aided by three assistants, 
who have generally been punctual in their 
attendance, and desirous to discharge faith- 
fully their duties. 

Spelling, reading, writing and arithmetic, 
and occasional lessons in geography, continue 
to be taught in both schools. In the men’s 
school, great interest was taken in arithmetic; 
at the close of the term, three of the men were 
ciphering in fractions, three in compound 
numbers, and more than thirty others could 
perform the simple operations of addition, 
subtraction, &c., with considerable accuracy. 
The Principal has also given them a few les- 
sons, illustrated on the black-board, in the 
method of keeping accounts, in which they 
were much interested—some of them procur- 
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ing small books for keeping a record of their 
transactions, which were brought to their 
teacher from time to time, for his inspection. 
A lecture on Palestine, as connected with 
sacred history, by one of the managers, and 
an exhibition of the magic lantern, by aa in- 
terested member of the Association, were 
given in both schools, also, a lecture to the 
men, on the Discovery of America by Colum- 
bus. 

The schools have been frequently visited 
by committees of the managers appointed 
each month, who made regular and written 
reports to the Board, of the attendance and 
general condition of the schools. Frequent 
visits have also been made by other interested 
Friends. 

The practice of reading a portion of the 
Holy Scriptures each evening before the close 
of school, has been continued, and copies of 
the Moral Almanac have, as usual, been gen- 
erally distributed among the scholars. 

The women’s school closed on the evening 
of the 25th of Second month, there being about 
35 scholars present. A few of the women re- 
cited portions of scripture, which they had 
committed to memory for the occasion: a 
number of letters were produced, as samples 
of their writing, and also expressive of their 
feelings of gratitude for the privilege bestow- 
edupon them. At the close, some appropriate 
and encouraging remarks were made by E. D. 
Bassitt and ‘Fanny Jackson, teachers in the 
Institute for Colored Youth. 

On the following evening, the men’s school 
closed. Sixty-three scholars, and a number 
of visitors, were in attendance. The Principal 
questioned the men on familiar philosophical 
and astronomical facts and phenomena, and 
historical incidents, which they had been 
taught during the winter, to which many of 
them answered with accuracy and _intelli- 
gently. A number of the men made some 
remarks, from which it appeared they highly 
prized what they had learned at this school, 
as of great use in their business, and as a 
source of enjoyment in their homes, and ex- 
pressed in a warm manner, their feelings of 
thankfulness, for the care and interest taken 
on their behalf. 

In conclusion, the Managers would remark, 
that while we regret the small attendance 
during the past winter, we are nevertheless 
justified in saying, that the schools continue 
to be productive of much benefit, and are in 
a great measure, answering the object of their 
establishment, and we would therefore en- 
courage all who have contributed towards 
their support, not to relax in their efforts to 
maintain this useful work. 

On behalf of the Board of Managers, 
Go. J. Scarreraoon, Clerk. 
Philada:, Third mo. 2, 1869. 


How the True Meaning of Scripture is to be 
Obtained.—T hou, no doubt, art present regu- 
larly during the family readings of the Scrip- 
tures; but L would advise thee to read a por- 
tion in them every night before retiring to 
rest, with an earnest desire, that it may be 
given thee to understand them: for they will 
be but as a dead letter, without the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit which gave them forth; 
with it, they will afford thee great instruction 
and consolation, and thou wilt be taught the 
true meaning and application of them.— From 
a Letter of Daniel Wheeler. 


Selected. 
THE SPIRITUAL TEMPLE. 


And whither came these goodly stones 
_ ’T was Israel’s pride to raise; 
The glory of the former house, 
The joy of ancient days; 
In purity and strength erect, 
ln radiant splendor bright, 
Sparkling with golden beams of noon, 
Or silver smiles of night? 


From coasts the stately cedar crowns 
Each noble slab was brought, 

In Lebanon's deep quarries hewn, 
And on its mountains wrought; 

There rung the hammer’s heavy stroke 
Among the echoing rocks; ~ 

There chased the chisel’s keen, sharp edge, 
The rude, unshapen blocks. 


Thence polished, perfected, complete, 
Hach fitted to its place, 

For lofty coping, massive walls, 
Or deep imbedded base— 

They bore them o’er the waves that rolled 
Their billowy swell between 

The shores of ‘Tyre’s imperial pride, 
And Judah’s hills of green. : 


With gradual toil the work went on 
Through days, and months, and years, 
Beneath the Summer’s laughing sun, 
And Winter’s frozen tears. 
And thus in majesty sublime 
And noiseless pomp it rose— 
Fit dwelling for the God of peace! 
A temple of repose. 


Brethren in Christ, to holier things 
The simple type apply ; 

Our God himself a temple builds, 
Eternal and on high 

Of ransomed souls; their Zion there— 
That world of light and bliss— 

Their Lebanon, the place of toil, 
Of previous moulding—this ! 


From Nature’s quarries, deep and dark, 
With gracious arm He hews 

The stones, the spiritual stones, 
It pleaseth Him to choose. 

Hard, rugged, shapeless at the first, 
Yet destined each to shine— 

Moulded beneath His patient hand— 
In purity divine. 


Ob, glorious process! see the proud 
Grow lowly, gentle, meek; 

See floods of unaccustomed tears 
Gush down the hardened cheek : 
Percbance the hammer’s heavy stroke 

O’erthrew some idol fond ; 
Perchance the chisel rent in twain 
Some precious, tender bond. 


Ye looked on one, a well-wrought stone, 
A saint of God matured, 

What chiselings that heart had felt! 
What chastening strokes endured | 

But marked ye not that last soft touch 
What perfect grace it gave, 

Ere Jesus bore His servant home 
Across the darksome wave? 


Lord, chisel, chasten, polish us, 
Each blemish wash away; 
Cleanse us with purifying blood, 
In spotless robes array ; 
And thus, Thine image on us stamped, 
Transport us to the shore 
Where not a stroke is ever felt, 
For none is needed more. 


Salt Ashes for Horses.—T hose keeping horses 
should, twice a week, throw in a handful of 
salt and ashes. Mix them by putting in 
three parts salt to one of ashes. Horses 
relish this, and it will keep their hair soft 
and fine. It will prevent bots, colic, &. A 
little ground sulphur mixed with salt and 
ashes, and given once in two or three weeks 
is also beneficial. All domestic animals will 
be thus benefitted. 


The Bottom of the Sea. 

Until very recently it has been supposed 
that the bed of the deep ocean is as far beyond 
the reach of direct examination by scientific 
men as the substance of the solid earth at 
the same depths. Geological belief, as to the 
position and order of the strata which form 
the crust of our planet, has been founded 
almost entirely on the revelations made at or 
very near the surface, where upheaval and 
fracture have displayed what was buried far 
below. Mines and other excavations have 
furnished valuable aid in the inquiry, but the 
depth reached by them is at most insignifi- 
cant in proportion to the extent of the for- 
mation studied; and it is in but few places, 


and those of a peculiar class, that. they have. 


been made at all; so that they have always 
been but subordinate aids. But explorers 
have been well aware that if the bed of the 
sea could be reached and carefully examined, 
most important facts would come to light as 
to the formation of all those strata which 
have been deposited by water in earlier ages. 

Nor is the exploration of these regions less 
attractive to those whose special interest, is 
in the laws and conditions of life. All the 
organized beings we have known, both 
animals ond vegetables, live under conditions 
not widely different from those which sur- 
round ourselves. The presence of heat, mois- 
ture, and certain kinds of nourishment, has 
been thought essential; and these circum- 
stances, too, have been supposed to be 
limited narrowly in degree. For example, 
as compared with the whole range of heat 
and cold in nature, the range within which 
human life can be sustained is but a point. If 
the temperature of the blood varies but a few 
degrees on either side of the precise warmth 


we call “blood-heat,” any of the higheranimals . 


will die. At the freezing point of water, or 
at its boiling point, all the life familiar to us 
ceases at once. Yet it is easy to show that 
heat thousands of times as great as any we 
can produce exists but a few miles below us 
in the earth, as well as in the sun above us; 
while the cold of space, or the higher regions 
of the air, is far beyond all that the most bit- 
ing blasts of our polar zones can make con- 
ceivable. As there is no reason to believe 
that any other planet or star than the earth 
possesses at its surfave the precise degree and 
balance of heat found on the earth, it has 
Been plausibly argued that on no other do the 
conditions of life exist; and that on no other, 
therefore, is life itself to be supposed. 

All these questions are put in something of 
a new light by the success of some bold Eng- 
lish investigators in direcily exploring the 
depths of the sea. Professor Thompson and 
Dr. Carpenter, with the aid of a new contri- 
vance for dredging, have succeeded in bringing 
up at different times loads of nearly half a ton 
of deposits, from a depth of fourteen thousand 
feet, or two miles and two-thirds, below the 
surface. There are but three or four peaks 
in Europe which are higher above the sea 
level than the sea level is above the depths 
thus examined. The results of this examina- 
tion have not yet been finally embodied in 
the sciences on which they bear; but enough 
has been published of them to show that 
some of the common doctrines of geologists 
and physiologists, at least, need revision. 

For example, at depths where the pressure 
of water is more than four hundred tons to 
each square foot, where the cold is always 
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low the freezing point of water at the sur- 
ice, and where not one particle of light from 
fae sun or air can penetrate, there are beings, 
nimals of much complexity of organization, 
‘ad with eyes as perfect, in every respect, as 
‘nose of the fishes and reptiles best known to 
s. Sir Charles Lyell concludes that their 
yes must be made useful by phosphorescent 

eht diffused over the bed of the sea; and 
janis is doubtless true; but what limits are 
lnere to the conditions of life, if it is abun 
vant in a cold like this, and under the weight 
f three miles of water. 

_ Again, these creatures, found in the lime- 
sone mud of to-day, are in all important res- 
vects like those found by geologists in the 
‘mestone beds of Europe, referred by them 
‘9 an epoch of the earth’s formative history, 
aillions of ages ago. But removing their 
redges a few miles, the explorers find the sea 
lepositing sandstrone debris, and in it are 
‘ther creatures corresponding in all points to 
the sandstone fossils which geologists have 
ilways referred to another epoch, remote 
irom us, indeed, but also divided by unmea- 
mured eras from the former. Here they are 
»uilding side by side these two widely differ- 
mt classes of fossiliferous strata; “and the 
lliscovery that they may actually co-exist 
apon the adjacent surfaces,” says Dr. Carpen- 
ser, “has done no less than strike at the very 
soot of the customary assumptions with re- 
zard to geological time.” 

It will be seen at once that this discovery 

affords the strongest support to Sir Charles 
(Lyell’s theory, that the past changes of the 
»arth are to be studied as the results of forces 
dow in action upon it; that the whole science 
‘of geology is one vast expression of the uni- 
“ormity of law; that its final lesson, in short, 
iis that which it was not the first to utter: 
“The thing which has been, that is that 
which shall be, and there is nothing new 
‘under the sun.” Yet there is one thing new; 
‘the enterprise of the scientific mind, which, 
iin such achievements as those of Kirchoff and 
‘Bunsen in spectrum analysis, of Darwin in 
ithe examination of specific changes in animals, 
jand now of Thompson and Carpenter in the 
‘depths of the sea, has set at defiance all the 
limits which the boldest of thinkers a few 
years ago were disposed to set to the most 
‘sanguine hopes of science.—Goethe used to 
say, “the workshop of nature is forever inac- 
cessible,” but if this be true, at least the way 
to her workshops seems to be one which is 
forever open, though endless; and in which 
progress has no bounds.—V. Y. Post. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Thomas Royland, of Newton, near Middle- 
wick in Cheshire, who departed this life in 


1774, left the following remarks on the minis- 


try, into which service he had been called: 
“Although there hath sometimes been 


words in my heart, and, as it were, in my 


mouth, which I do not know but they might 


have been of ease to myself, and of service to 
- others, had I delivered them, and I have been 


spoken to by some Friends, both in a private 
and a public capacity or station thereon ; but 
was always forbearing and backward in that 
way, and have been afraid of too much for- 
wardness in some, who I have been and still 
am afraid, have not edified thereby; and al- 
ways a fear of and dislike to the noise-of the 
tool, the working of self and the creature in 
our meetings; as it was not to be heard in the 


building of the Lord’s House or Temple of; 
old; but that ministry which comes with a 
true flow from the divine Spring, having its 
evidence and authority with it, I still love, 
and greatly do love, and the vessel it flows 
through for its sake ; whether it be in rebuke 
or consolation, as the Almighty is pleased to 
give, and the case may require. Whether it 
may be more or less it is bountiful; and if 
rightly received, it is comfortable and edify- 
ing.” 


Damp Waills.—Our attention has of late 
been called to the necessity of rendering the 
walls of buildings impervious to moisture. 
We have received letters upon the subject 
from correspondents who. ask. us to point out 
a remedy for the evil. We therefore gladly 
take the opportunity of making known to 
our readers that there is a remedy, at once 
simple and efficacious. This is a process in- 
vented by Frederick Ransome, and which is 
being successfully carried out in practice by 
the Patent Stone Company, East Greenwich. 
It consists in the employment of colorless 
mineral solutions which possess the property 
of forming an insoluble and indestructible 
mineral precipitate when applied to build- 
ings. The deposit takes place not only on 
the surface of the material to which it is 
applied, but enters the body of the substance. 
The application of the solution in no way 
alters the color of the material, a perfectly 
natural appearance being preserved in the 
building. The effect is permanent, neither 
atmospheric nor saline influences in the least 
degree affecting the indurating material. It 
not only renders the building water-proof, but 
it further most effectually indurates and pre- 
serves from decay the stone or bricks treated 
with it. This process has recently been 
applied to several buildings which are stated 
to have been untenantable, previously to the 
application, on account of exposure to a 
wind-driven rain. Paper now hangs well on 
the walls from which it formerly drooped in 
festoons and tatters, whilst dryness and a 
cleanly appearance have taken the place of 
dampness and mildew. This process of ren- 
dering buildings impervious to wet is com- 
paratively inexpensive, therefore no one need 
longer to suffer from that source of discom- 
fort and danger to health, damp walls.— 
Mech. Mag. 


ae 


On Books. 


This meeting doth earnestly exhort all 
parents, heads of families, and guardians of 
minors, that they prevent, as much as in them 
lies, their children and others under their 
care and tuition, from having or reading 
books and papers tending to prejudice the 
profession of the christian religion, to create 
the least doubt concerning the authenticity 
and divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
or of those saving truths declared in them ; 
lest their infant and feeble minds should be 
poisoned thereby, and a foundation laid for 
the greatest evils. And it is earnestly recom- 
mended to every member of our religious So- 
ciety, that they discourage and suppress the 
reading of plays, romances, novels, or other 
pernicious books ; and printers and booksellers 
in profession with us, are cautioned against 
printing, selling or lending such books ; as it 
is a practice so inconsistent with the purity 
of the christian religion. And Friends are 


desired to be careful in the choice of all books 
in which their children and families read, 
seeing there are many under the specious 
titles of promoting religion and morality, 
which contain sentiments repugnant to the 
truth in Christ Jesus.—Book of Discipline. 


From “ Good Health.” 
On Breathing. 


Respiration,” says Liebig, “is the sus- 
pended weight, the coiled spring, which keeps 
the clock-work in motion ; the breathing and 
the pulsations of the heart are the move- 
ments of the regulator which balances the 
motion. We know with mathematical accu- 
racy the differences which are produced in 
our common clocks by means of a longer 
or shorter pendulum, or by the influence of 
different temperatures; but the influence 
which air and temperature exert upon the 
state of the health in the human body, though 
doubtless very great, is clearly understood 
and known only by few. Yet, the investi- 
gation of the conditions which keep and bal- 
ance the body upon a normal standard, is no 
more difficult than similar investigations in ref- 
erence to a clock or watch.” 

Moralists and philosophers have compared 
the life of man to the burning of a flame; and, 
looking at the physical life, not of man only, 
but of other animals, there can be no doubt 
that the comparison is true in more senses 
than could have been suspected by those who 
first made use of it. For life, like the burn- 
ing of a flame, is a continuous process, which 
has no stop or pause. It needs, like fire, to 
go on with a certain energy and intensity, if 
it is to go on at all; and, failing this, it fades 
away and comes to an end, not to be again 
revived, except new life be given. These 
points of likeness have always been seen, and 
it is probably such as these which suggested 
the image. But there is one other point, less 
striking at first sight, in which life and flame 
are not merely analogous, but exactly alike. 
Neither, such as we commonly know them, 
can exist without the presence of the common 
air; and, as we shall see, there are other 
points of likeness which depend on this. It 
is not, of course, our object here to pursue the 
comparison very far, but having to speak of 
that part of man’s life called respiration, or, 
in plain words, of what we have to do with 
the air—how we breathe it, and for what end— 
it will greatly help us to start from this ad- 
mirable comparison. For, in this respect, at 
least, our life is precisely like the burning of 
a taper. We need air just as much, we take 
from it the same things, and we give the 
same things to it, asa candle or afire. But, to 
make this clear, it will be necessary to say 
first what it is we mean by burning, and what 
this has to do with the air. eo 

We have said that a candle cannot burn 
withoutair. Howisthisshown? Sinceincom- 
mon life we do not know what it is to be with- 
out air, it is necessary to have recourse to an 
experiment. Let us suppose that we set a 
taper to burn in some limited space, as, for 
instance, in a closed glass jar. Lecturers on 
chemistry do this by fixing the taper on a 
piece of cork, floating in water, and then in- 
verting a bell-jar over the whole. Most per- 
sons know what the result is. At first the 
taper burns as freely as in the open air, but 
gradually the flame becomes less bright, and 
at length it goes out altogether. Moreover, 
in a large jar it burns a longer, in a small jar 
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a shorter time. This shows very plainly that 
not only is some air necessary, but a certain 
quantity. We shall find, too, another fact 
well worthy of notice, namely, that the air 
which remains is altered; so much so, that a 
fresh taper will not burn in it at all. It 
would seem, then, that the taper has removed 
from the air all that was valuable, and left be- 
hind what it could make no use of. 

Now, exactly in the same way, the effect 
produced by living beings on the air may be 
examined, and the result is found to be pre- 
cisely the same. Ifa small animal, such asa 
mouse, is shut up in a closed jar, it dies after 
a longer or shorter time; and it will be im- 
possible for another animal to live in the air 
in which the first has died. Moreover, as a 
general rule, it would be found that a candle 
could not burn in the air in which an animal 
could not live, and vice versa. 

It seems, then, that in these respects the 
process of life and the process of burning are 
exactly alike. In each process, a certain part 
of the air seems to be used up; and since the 
air which is left is good neither for life nor 
for combustion, we may suppose that they 
require and use up the same part or ingred1 
ent of the air. Hyery one who knows any- 
thing of chemistry has heard that the air, 
though it seems to us something quite simple, 
is really a mixture of two gases or kinds of 
air. These are known by the names of oxy- 
gen and nitrogen. Oxygen, also called vital 
air, is the active and important element in 
supporting life and combustion; while nitro- 
gen is a neutral or inactive gas, which is of 
no particular account for either of these pur- 
poses. If oxygen were removed, though it 
is only one-fifth part of the whale in bulk, 
nothing could live or burn. If nitrogen 
which makes up four-fifths, were taken away, 
its absence, though important in other re- 
spects, would not prevent the processes of life 
or combustion from going on. It is hardly 
necessary to say, then, that what a burning 
candle or a living animal takes from the air 
is oxygen. 

But there are one or two other points to be 
mentioned about the air in which things 
have burned or lived. We know that our 
breath is moist, that is to say, contains 
watery vapor. In the second place, such air 
always contains a peculiar gas, or kind of air, 
‘ealled carbonic acid. This is, indeed, to be 
found in the atmosphere at all times, but in 
very small quantities, only about four parts 
in ten thousand. It is the same gas which 
in mines is called choke-damp, which is met 
with at the bottoms of wells, and in brewers’ 
vats; and is in all cases known to be so dan- 
gerous and deadly. It is always contained, 
as we have seen, in the air in which any living 
animal has been, ora candle has burnt, and 
it is the presence of this gas, quite as much as 
the want of oxygen, which prevents other 
things from living or burning in the same 
space. 

In these respects, then, at least, life and 
combustion are precisely alike, that they take 
from the air oxygen or vital air, and they add 
to it moisture and the deadly gas called car- 
bonic acid. So far, every living thing has a fire 
burning within him. It seems strange that, in 
this point, all living things should be the en- 
emies of each other. We are each one of us 
continually taking from theair what our fel- 


be terrible indeed were vital air not bestowed 
in such inexhaustable profusion, and serious 
indeed would be the wrong done by one crea- 
ture to another, were there not means at 
hand for dispersing the deadly poison which 
all produce, and rendering it harmless. In 
the open air no Creature ever suffered from 
want of oxygen, or from too much carbonic 
acid; but in crowded rooms, and unhealthy 
dwellings, serious harm may be caused by 
the excess of the one, and possibly also by de- 
ficiency of the other. Of this, however, we 
shall speak by and by. 


(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
The Bee-Hive Sewing School. 

In bringing again to the notice of our 
friends, the Bee-Hive Sewing School, for 
colored children, which is held on week days, 
in the Locust St. Mission Building, we think 
we can truly say we feel encouraged in look- 
ing over the work of the past.year. The 
average daily attendance at the school is 
about sixty children, and these are instructed 
in sewing and knitting, and the elementary 
branches. 

During the year, sixty-eight garments have 
been made, and ten pairs of stockings knit— 
all of which have been sent to destitute colored 
children in the South. 

Most of the children now under our care 
have been admitted since the summer vaca- 
tion, the two higher classes having been pro- 
moted to other schools; our object being only 
to instruct the most ignorant. 

In conclusion we would say that we are 
dependent upon the kindness of our friends, 
for the ‘salary of our assistant teacher, and 
other expenses necessarily connected with the 
school. Subscriptions and donations can be 
sent to the Treasurer, M. A. Contins, No. 150 
North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


Lighting Lamps by Electricity—Amongst 
the exhibits at the recent Industrial Exhibi- 
tion of the American Institute, was an appar- 
atus for lighting and turning gas on and off 
by electricity, designed by Samuel Gardner, 
of New York. This plan, as arranged for 
lighting the public lamps of a city, is to place 
at the station-house a key-board, and in con- 
nection with each key is an indicator, which 
corresponds with the indicator of electric- 
magnetic stop-cocks, which are placed in 
each lamp post. When the operator wishes 
to light any street or districts he presses the 
key, which moves the indicator at the office ; 
at the same moment all the stop-cocks in that 
district or street move according to the indi- 
cator at the office. This apparatus has been 
placed in the U. S. Capitol at Washington, 
lighting over 3,000 gas-burners. The dome, 
rotunda, Hall of Representatives, and other 
portions of the Capitol have been successfully 
lighted for over four years by this apparatus, 
and it has also been applied at A. T. Stewart’s 
new store corner Ninth and Tenth streets, 
Broadway and Fourth avenue, New York, 
where over 2,500 gas-burners are lighted; 
and at his new residence, Fifth avenue, and 


several other places of note.—Zate Paper. 
How great is the danger of the wilderness 

of this world—that wilderness, where the fell 

serpent ever lurks in ambush to sting; and 


low creatures need, and adding to it what is|where the roaring lion perpetually goes about, 
poisonous to them. The competition would 'seeking whom he may devour. 


For “The Friend.” 


Mahlon L. Lovett. 


He was born on the 8th of 7th mo. 1815 
in Falls township, Bucks Co., Pa., of parent 
who were members of the Society of Friends.} 
He says, “ About seven years after my birth 
my father buying a farm, removed into a 
neighborhood about five miles north of where 
we lived, which introduced me into a very 
different kind of society from what I had been 
accustomed to, and being among those who 
were very little inclined to religion, the change 
did not at all prove beneficial to the family in 
that point of view.” The circumstances of 
the family were such as to require close atten- 
tion to business, and as they prospered in 
their outward concerns, the enemy of their 
souls’ peace turned their thoughts too much 
in that direction under the plausible appella- 
tion of industry and economy, so that Mahlon 
says, “I grew up in the opinion that this 
world’s goods constituted the great means of 
our happiness.” 

About this time many became attached to 
the sentiments of Hlias Hicks, the tendency 
of which was to lay waste the original doc- 
trines of Friends. M. L.’s parents were among 
those who adopted these views. “Then,” he 


says, “we were thrown into a situation little 
calculated to lead us into self-denial and hu- 
mility, as the doctrine held up was liberty of 
a kind fully suited to our carnal natures. 
Therefore having found, as we supposed, a 
more easy way to the kingdom than the 
strait and narrow path, we walked abroad in 
all the folly calculated to lead the mind from 
serious consideration ; practising that which 
we thought all that was necessary, viz., mo- 
rality: disowning the belief that Jesus Christ 
made an atonement for the sins of the whole 
world, but for the Jews only, and owning the 
most pernicious and dangerous doctrine, that 
our heaven and hell are daily with us.” 
Though the influences which surrounded 
our friend, were thus apparently unfavorable 
to his growth in religion, yet he was favored 
with the visitations of Divine Grace. He 
thus speaks of these inestimable blessings, for 
such they truly are. “I look back to the 
winter and spring of 1839-40, and remember 
the mercies of my heavenly Father, and how 
he wrought upon niy poor benighted soul. 
Oh! how merciful and long-suffering hast thou 
been, most holy Father. When I came to 
meeting and felt thy heavenly influence upon 
my soul, how sweet to know that He, whose 
all-seeing eye beholds the actions of the wick- 
ed as well as the good, saw the tender condi- 
tion I was in, and fed my poor soul with 
heavenly bread, and gave me faith to believe 
He was the Lord God Almighty. But when 
e required an offering ‘holy and acceptable 
unto him,’ I offered it not; but his loving 
mercies still followed me, and I sought as it 
were to hide myself in the ‘rocks and the 
mountains ;’ but he sought me there, and I 
believe gave me to understand if I would take 
up his daily cross and follow him, I should be 
made a minister unto my brethren. After 
repeated exercises, thoroughly convincing to 
the soul, that he required something of me, 
they grew weaker and less frequent, and I 
followed the enemy of all good into the world 
again, neglected my meetings and lost all my 
love for religion through disobedience. Well 
do I remember one circumstance whereby I 
lost strength. A friend (as I thought him to 
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») came and invited me to go to a public 
-eeting, I think on Temperance. I felt a con- 
yaued stop in me, yet I broke through it and 
sent to the meeting, where my natural feel- 
gs were highly gratified, and I came home 
Wl of the world and worldly views. I seemed 
) be surrounded by objects that continually 
lured me into the world again, and my diffi- 
alties and disappointments, in my outward 
‘fairs, increased daily, and so I seemed to 
"ass on for three years, growing more and 
‘aore worldly, but through all my difficulties 
sometimes found myself brought down under 
feeling sense of the loss I had sustained ; 
‘ut I would soon again flee to something out- 
yard, that would drown that witness in my 


‘wn breast. May all those who have become 
Lonvinced of the requirings of their heavenly 
“ather, submit to the humbling of the crea- 
“ure, that he may mould their minds as a 
‘sotter moulds his clay. He is able to teach 
‘nd mighty to save, and he will teach all 
those who sincerely desire to be taught of 
aim, and will save, from the ‘highways and 
‘edges,’ all those who will come at the bid- 
ling to the ‘marriage feast of the Lamb.’ Oh 
‘hat we might all be ready and willing to 
‘:ome in at the bidding while the door is open, 
“or when the Lamb shutteth, no man can 
‘ypen.” 

-” While thus wandering from the fold of rest 
and peace, renewed extensions of Heavenly 
‘Joodness were experienced by our friend. 
‘After many trials and conflicts, he felt an in- 
“imation of duty to speak a few words ina 
‘meeting for business, in the latter part of the 
syear 1842. He yielded obedience to this re- 
quiring, and felt, he says, “some degree of 
satisfaction.” 

The preparation for the work of the minis- 

‘bry, through which he now had to pass, was 
attended with much exercise of mind, and 
many discouragements. From meeting to 
meeting, his mind was much weighed dawn 
iby an apprehension that he was called to that 
solemn service ; and at times, when the com- 
mand seemed extended with sufficient clear- 
ness, to declare to the people that with which 
he was entrusted, he suffered diffidence, a de- 
sire for a clearer evidence, and a want of en- 
tire faithfulness to prevent him from obeying 
‘the command. Then his soul was greatly 
cast down, and strong cries were raised to his 
Heavenly Father for forgiveness and help. 
After one such occurrence, he says, “I re- 
‘turned home and my sense of guilt seemed so 
great I retired to my chamber, where I was, 
through divine mercy, enabled to pour out 
my complaint before my God, and he conde- 
scended to hear my prayer. Oh! the bitter 
tears I shed over that transgression, for I 
loved that blessed Jesus who died for us as 
an atonement for our sins. 
“11th mo. 20th. I attended meeting to-day 
after spending a proving season for a week 
past, and my poor soul was again fed with 
that heavenly bread which alone can nourish 
and support, and I was enabled, after a con- 
- flicting season, to arise and relieve my mind 
in an humble manner, in a few words; and 
this day was the first I ever opened my mouth 
in the ministry—and it was truly a humili- 
ating season to my poor soul. May I be pre- 
served in humble waiting before the Lord, 
and be enabled to submit to his baptizing. 
Oh how sweet to know I am not forgotten of 
the Lord.” 


(To be continued.) 


The celebrated island of Juan Fernandez, 
which DeFoe has immortalized as the home 
of Robinson Crusoe, has been utilized by a 
colony of German emigrants, and will hence- 
forth take its place among the prosaic facts 
of history. Robert Wehrdan, a Saxon engi- 
neer, who served in the Federal army as a 
major during the late rebellion, bought the 
island in 1868, and has induced a company of 
Germans, sixty or seventy in number, to mi- 
grate thither. They are delighted with their 
new home. They find it a lovely and fertile 
spot, stocked already with herds of wild 
goats, and with a few wild horses and don- 
keys. They have brought with them cattle, 
swine and fowl, agricultural and fishing im- 
plements, and all needful equipments for a 
strong colony. The grotto, so famous as 
Robinson’s house, still remains. It is situated 
in a large valley, covered with an exuberant 
growth of wild turnips. The island is a regu- 
lar resort for whalers in want of wood and 
water, and the colonists will therefore be fre- 
quently heard from.—W. American. 


All creatures die and pass away ; but God 
in whom, and by whom, and to whom are all 
things, lives and abides, and reigns eternally. 


Ss Se < 


If christian charity be in your heart, your 
whole life may be one continual exercise of it. 


a 
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We have recently received two communi- 
cations written for our Journal, each without 
the name of its author being given. We have 
repeatedly announced that the knowledge of 
writers favoring us with original contribu- 
tions, is essential to their publication. 

One of the essays alluded to is written in 
advocacy of the meaning of “ Repentance,” and 
of the doctrine of immediate justification and 
salvation, upon an intellectual belief in Christ, 
which was quoted from the “S. 8. Worker,” 
and controverted in the editorial of the 19th 
number. We may inform the author, that 
without impugning his motive or spirit, our 
columns are not open for the promulgation of 
such opinions as he upholds, inasmuch as we 
believe them to be altogether unscriptural. 

Repentance is that godly sorrow for sin pro- 
duced by the Spirit of Truth which Christ said 
He would send; and who reproves the world 
of sin, of righteousness and of judgment. Inits 
light, sin is seen to be exceeding sinful, and 
the soul brought under the ministration of 
condemnation, realizes its lost and undone 
condition, and mourns for having pierced its 
Saviour with its disobedience and iniquity. 

As we suppose him to be a member among 
Friends, we commend to his serious considera- 
tion the following, taken from a work re- 
peatedly endorsed by our religious Society. 

“JT judge this a proper opportunity to cau- 
tion against such corrupt and dangerous po- 
sitions as some have publicly avowed. 

1. That man, at the same time he is actu- 
ally unrighteous in himself, is righteous in 
Christ. That is, he is not what he is in re- 
ality, but what he persuades himself to be, 
by a false imagination concerning the sacri- 
fice of Christ ; like that generation who are 


pure in their own eyes, yet are not washed 
from their filthiness. 

2. That the Supreme Essence of immutable 
Truth, looks upon man in a false light; es- 
teeming him pure, whilst He knows him to be 
sinful and corrupt. 

3. That Christ, the Truth, is a false me- 
dium, showing the states of men contrary to 
what they are in reality. 

4, That man is the servant of Christ whilst 
he is under the influence of Antichrist; that 
he is imputatively holy, whilst he is ruled by 
the author of pollution, the adversary of all 
holiness ; and that he is acting in the will of 
God, whilst he is doing the works of the de- 
vil; notwithstanding we read, ‘To whom ye 
yield yourselves servants to obey, his ser- 
vants ye are to whom ye obey; whether of 
sin unto death, or obedience unto righteous- 
ness.’ 

It isa vain delusion for any to expect, that 
purity in the highest perfection should unite 
with them, whilst they remain in the very 
cause of separation from him. Sin made the 
separation at first, and the continuance of it 
continues the separation. If it be queried, 
Did not Christ die to reconcile sinners to 
God? I answer, yes; but not to reconcile 
God to sin, nor to save sin. He suffered, not 
to purchase a license for sinners to continue 
such, but to open the way for them to come 
to repentance, through the gift of God pro- 
cured by him; for, saith he, ‘Except ye re- 
pent, ye shall all likewise perish.’ He came, 
not to uphold, but to destroy the works of 
the devil; which include all manner of sin 
and corruption. ‘Know ye not, saith the 
man of God, ‘that the unrighteous shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God?” The notion of 
imputative righteousness to such as remain 
in the commission of these evils, therefore, is 
a vain and pernicious error. 

We must die to sin, or we cannot live to 
God ; and in proportion as we die to sin, we 
live in Christ, and no further. We must put 
on Christ, by true faith and obedience, which 
are never separate ; for that is a false faith, 
which abides in, or satisfies, any without obe- 
dience. ‘Faith without works is dead,’ saith 
the servant of Christ; and ‘Show me thy faith 
without thy works, and I will show thee my 
faith by my works.’ ” 

“It is by grace we are saved, through faith, 
orin the way of faith, that faith which work- 
eth by the love of God to the purifying of the 
heart, and the production of good works. 
These are the genuine fruits of it, and insep- 
arable from it: therefore without works we 
cannot be saved. Yet it is not by the works 
that we are saved, as the cause of salvation to 
us, but by grace through the root of them, 
the faith, by which we believe in God, open 
to, and receive him, cleave to him, trust in 
him, and so lay hold of eternal life. This 
faith is not our faculty, but the gift of God to 
us. It comes by grace, the free grace of God, 
who is, ‘not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance.’ He 
whose works are evil, hath not this saving 
faith, believe what propositions he will; for 
where it is, it necessarily produceth good 
works. This root is never without its fruits. 
‘Show me thy faith without thy works, and 
I will show thee my faith by my works,’ saith 
the apostle James. Yet these works do not 
render us meritorious of salvation, for they 
are not to be attributed to us, but wholly to 
Him, who, through his grace, hath brought 


us into this blessed state of living faith where- 
in they are produced. ‘For by grace are ye 
saved, through faith, and that not of your- 
selves. It is the gift of God. Not of works, 
lest any man should boast; for we are his 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God hath before ordained, 
that we should walk in them.’ ” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForrignN.—On the 11th inst., John Bright delivered 
an eloquent speech at Birmingham, Eng., on Irish 
grievances, claiming Parliamentary aid to redress them. 
It was received with great enthusiasm, and attracted 
much comment in political circles. Jobn Bright in re- 
ply to a deputation in London, said the Ministry would 
be happy if it could conscientiously release the Fenians, 
but the Government represented the peace of te conn- 
try, and could not yield to menace. He was anxious to 
give prosperity, liberty and tranquillity to Ireland. He 
emphatically denied the charges of cruelty to the Fenian 
prisoners. 

Fenian discontent appears in various parts of Ireland. 
Parties of armed men have been traversing the county 
of Meath. They have entered many houses in that 
county and taken by force such fire-arms as they could 
find. 

Heavy gales have prevailed along the English coast, 
and many disasters to shipping are reported. It is an- 
nounced that working arrangements between the Anglo- 
American, toe Atlantic, New York, New Foundland, 
and London and Transatlantique Francais Companies 
have been agreed to. The arrangements are finally set- 
tled between the directors of the companies, and it only 
requires to be confirmed by the shareholders. The re- 
ceipts of these cables will be placed in a joint fund, and 
divided in the proportion of thirty-six and two-thirds to 
the French Company, and sixty-three and one-third be- 
tween the other companies. 

Victor Noir, whose murder by Prince Pierre Bona- 
parte caused such excitement in Paris, was only twenty- 
two years of age, but bad already attained high reputa- 
tion as a journalist. The Prince, who is a distant cousin 
of the Emperor, is 55 years old, and will be tried before 
the High Court of Justice, from the decisions of which 
there is no appeal. At the latest dates tranquillity in 
Paris had been completely restored, and the troops 
hastily gathered from the neighboring garrisons had 
been ordered back to their posts. Ledru Rollia is soon 
expected in Paris, and will avail himself of the amnesty 
recently granted him, and it is anticipated that the re- 
volutionary party will make his arrival a pretext for a 
fresh agitation of the public mind. 

The Spanish Ministry, it is stated, has been recon- 
structed in the interest of the party of the Duke de 
Montpensier. On the 12th, General Prim entered into 
a full explanation before the Cortes of the causes which 
led to the recent changes in the Ministry. He declared 
that the election of a monarch would crown the edifice 
of the revolution. The Minister of the Interior promised 
that the Government would maintain order, and ap- 
pealed to the deputies for concord in their deliberations. 

Dissensions having arisen in the Austrian Ministry in 
relation to the constitution of the empire, a part of the 
ministers demanding extended power for the separate 
nationalities, and the otbers contending for a united 
Government exercising the Imperial power; most of ihe 
Ministry bave tendered their resignations, which have 
been accepted by the Emperor. 

The Turco-Egyptian question is now considered as 
peaceably settled, the Viceroy having made all proper 
concessions, and engaging to give up the arms and iron- 
clads he has been lately purchasing. 

The proposal of the North German Confederatiou 
Governmeats for a disarmament, his been vetoed by 
Prussia. 

Cardinal Tchwarzenburg has submitted an address to 
the Pope, declaring that the German clergy cannot ac- 
cept the definition of the dogma of Papal infallibility. 
The Polish clergy have addressed him to the same 
effect. 

A dispatch from Rome of the 16th inst. says: Over 
three hundred fathers, members of the Gcamenical 
Council have refused to sign a petition declaring the 
opportuneness of the proclamation to declare the dogma 
of infallibility. If this course is persisted in the opposi- 
tion will then present their counter petitions. 

Port-au-Prince advices state that the revolutionists 
demanded the surrender of the refugees who had taken 
shelter at the American consulate, but afterwards witb- 
drew the demand and apologized. Salnaye was cap- 
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tured on a schooner in which he was endeavoring to 
escape to Cuba, and was taken back to Port-au-Prince 
and imprisoned. The French and English naval com- 
manders were assured that the prisoners would be well 
treated, and that there would be no bloodshed. 

Havana dispatches announce the surrender of large 
numbers of the insurgents. 

On the 17th, the case of Rochefort, the editor of the 
Marseillaise, was before the French Corps Legislatif on 
the demand of the government for his arraignment. By 
a vote of 226 to 34, the Chamber decided to grant the 
demand. Rochefort made a violent speech in which he 
deciared that the Ministry were determined to get rid of 
him as a deputy, not being able otherwise to destroy 
him. 

Internal dissensions still prevail in Mexico. Advices 
from the City of Mexico to the 10th inst., state that a 
formidable insurrection against the federal authority 
had broken out in the State of San Luis Potosi. 

London lst mo. 17.—Consols, 923. U.S. 5-20’s, 1862, 
86f; of 1867, 85%; do. 10-40, 5 per cents. 843. 

Liverpool.—Middliog uplands cotton, 114d.; Orleans, 
11$d. California wheat, 9s. 1d. per 100 pounds. 

Unitep Srares.—Congress.—After an extended de- 
bate a bill for the restoration of Virginia to the Union 
has passed the House of Representatives by a vote of 
143 to 49. On the 17th the Senate votedsto lay its bill 
for the admission of Virginia, which for some days had 
been under discussion, upon the table. The bill which 
passed the House was then taken up and discussed, but 
no vote was reached. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality last week, 323. Of con- 
sumption, 50; inflammation of the lungs, 28; scarlet 
fever, 23; old age, 14. The mean temperature of the 
12th mo. 1869, according to the record kept at the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, was 37.31 degrees; the highest dur- 
ing the month was 59.50, and the lowest 17 deg. The 
rain fall of the month was 5.11 inches. The total rain 
fall of the year 1869 is stated to have been 48.84 inches, 
that of 1868, 51.97 inches, and that of 1867, 60.60 inches. 
The average rain fall of the past thirty-two years, bas 
been 45:81 inches, the lowest on record was 29.5 inches, 
in 1825; and the highest, 60.60 inches, in 1867. The 
funded debt of the city, 1st mo. lst, 1869, was $36,- 
737,735. It was increased largely during the year on 
acconnt of the new Park and for extension of the Water 
and Gas Works, and amounted on the first instant to 
$42,401,934. 

Miscellaneous.—Captain C, W. Raymond has surveyed 
the Yukon river, in Alaska, to Fort Yukon, two thou- 
sand miles from its mouth, and finds that post witbio 
our newly acquired territory, and consequently gave the 
agents of the Hudson Bay Company notice to quit. The 
trade of the whole region is limited almost to the article 
of furs. There is no agriculture, for there is but little 
sunshine, and the timber is small and of poor quality. 

By the official count, the total vote cast in Mississippi 
at the recent election was 114,690; for the Constitution, 
113,735 ; against it, 955. For Governor, James L. 
Alcorn, Republican, received 76,143 votes, ani Louis 
Dent, Conservative, received 38,133 votes. 

The fifteenth amendment has been ratified by the 
legislature of Mississippi. 

The annual message of the Governor of Kansas states 
that toe number of children on the rolls of the public 
schools is 58,681, showing an increase during the year 
of 13,541. There are 1213 school-houses in the State, 
and 2014 teachers. The receipts of the State Treasury 
last year were $1,335,341, and the expenditures $1,- 
287,250. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 17th inst. New York.—American gold 1213 
a 1213. U.S. sixes, 1881, 1174; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 
114} ; ditto, 10-40 5 per cents, 112. Superfine State 
Hour, $4.60 a $4.80; extra State, $5.25 a $5.50; ship- 
ping Ohio, $5.25 a $5.55; St. Louis flour, $5.75 a $9.25; 
southern, $5.45 a $10. White Michigan wheat, $1.35; 
amber western, $1.27$; No. 2 Chicago spring, $1.16; 
No.3 do., $1.05. Oats, 57a 63 cts. Rye, $1.02 a $1.10. 
New western mixed corn, 86 a 90 cts.; old, $1.04 a 
$1.05 ; Jersey yellow, 96 a 99 cts. Good middling cot- 
too, 26 cts.; low middling, 243. Cuba sugar, 108 a 11 
cts.; refined, 14% cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, 
$4.25 a $4.50; extra, $4.50 a $4.87; western extra, $5 
a $6; finer brands, $6.50 a $7.50. Pennsylvania red 
wheat, $1.23 a $1.25. Rye, $1 a $1.02. New yellow 
corn, 85 a 86 cis. Oats, 54 a 56 cts. Clover-seed, $7.75 
a $8. Timothy, $4.75 a $5. Flaxseed, $2.25. The 
arrivals and sales of beef cattle numbered 2107 head. 
Extra cattle sold at 9 a 98 cts., a few choice at 10 cts. ; 
fair to good, 7 a 8} cts., and common, 5 a 6 cts. per 
About 9000 sheep sold at 5a 8 cts. per Ib. 
gross, and 4500 hogs at $12.50 a $14 per 100 lbs. net, 
the market declining at the close. Baltimore.—Prime 


to choice red wheat, $1.35 a $1.45. Penna. do., $1.22. 
White corn, 98 a $1; yellow, 90a 97 cts. Oats, 54 
57 cts. Chicago.—No. 2 wheat, 78 cts. No. 2 corn, 71 
cts. No. 2 oats, 393 cts. Rye, 70 cts. Barley, 85 cts. 
Lard, 153 a 17 cts. St. Lowis.—Choice red wheat, $1.25; 
No. 2 red fall, 98 cts. a $1.15. Yellow corn, 80 cts. ; 
white, 82 a 87 cts. Oats, 55 a 57 cts., in sacks, and 48 
a 50 cts. in bulk. Céincinnati.—Winter red wheat, $1.10 
a $1.12. Corn, 75a 76 cts. Oats, 50 a 56 cts. 


RECHIPTS. 


Received from Dr. L. M. Williams, Io., per Jos, Hall, 
Agt., $2, to No. 22, vol. 44; from John Hall, O., $2, to 
No 52, vol. 43; from John Hoge, Io., $7.86, to No, 52, 
vol. 43; from Geo. C. Foster, R. [., 1.35, to No. 52, vol. 
43; from John M. Stratton, O., $2, to No. 52, vol. 43; 
from J. Sidwell, O, for Caleb Brackin, $2, to No. 20, 
vol, 44. 


Received from three young Friends, Linn Oo., Iowa, 
$5, for the relief of the suffering Freedmen. 


NOTICE. 


The Baltimore Association of Friends, deeming it 
very desirable that their schools in North Carolina 
should be continued, as well as their efforts to promote 
the agricultural improvement of the neighborhoods 
where Friends reside, wish to present to Friends of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, statements of the present 
condition and prospect of the work. A meeting will 
accordingly be held in the Committee-room of the Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 2d of 
next month, at 74 o’clock, at which some Friends who 
have been engaged in this work are expected to~be 
present. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN, 
TUNESASSA, NEW YORK, 


Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducting the 
Boarding Scbool for Indian Children, at Tunesassa, 
Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 4 

Application may be made to 


Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P.O , Chester, Co., Pa, | 


Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada, 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 


ton, M.D. 

made to the Superintendent, to Joun EH. Carter, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Marrigp, at Friends’ Meeting, Hickory Grove, Cedar 

Co., Iowa, on Fourth-day, the 29th of Ninth month, 
1869, Winson, son of John and Maria Hirst, to Mary 
Ann, daughter of Austin and Edith McConnell. 
, at Friends’“Meeting, Hickory Grove, Cedar 
Co., Iowa, on Fourth-day, the 29th of Twelfth month, 
1869, Cuaruns, son of Harrison and Phebe Gamble, of 
Columbiana Co., Ohio, to ExizaBern, daughter of John 
and Miriam B. Thomas, of the former place. 

————-, at Friends’ Mce'ing, Concord, Belmont Co., 
Obio, on Fourth-day, the 29th of Twelfth month, 1869, 
Amasa Nuaus to Lypia, daughter of Benjamin and Guly 
Hoyle. 


Diep, on the 12th of Tenth mo. 1869, Mary Borron, 
a member and elder of Evesham Monthly and Particular 
Meeting, in the 90th year of herage. This dear friend, 
through a long life, endeavored faithfully to uphold the 
ancient doctrines and testimonies of our religious So- 
ciety—which to her were very precious. ~ Dedicated in 
early life to the cause of her Redeemer, she was enabled, 
through faith in him, to bear a protracted illness (bay- 
ing been mostly confined to her bed during the last five 
years) with humble resignation and patient serenity, 
and strengthened to impart counsel] and encouragement 
to old and young: many of whom esteemed it a privi- 
lege to be admitted to her bedside, and witness her 
affectionate solicitude for their welfare, and feel the 
sweetness of her spirit. ‘‘ Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord.” 
, on the 15th of Twelfth mo. 1869, at bis resi- 


dence in Winona, Columbiana Co., Ohio, Hunry Lupton, 


in the 81st year of his age, an esteemed member of New. 
Garden Monthly Meeting. 


~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 


Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorTHING- | 


A®plication for the Admission of Patients may be 


